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BARYE BRONZES 


FROM THE COLLECTION 

OF 

M. J. DOWNING. ESQ. • 

I Jaguar Devouring A Hare. (1848) .... 15^4x38 

Exhibited in Bronze at the Universal Exposition in 
1867. The first proof was purchased by the French 
Government in 1852, and is now deposited in the 
Louvre. 


FROM THE COLLECTION 

OF 

CYRUS J. LAWRENCE, ESQ. 

2 Lapith and Centaur. (1846) i3j^ x 14^ 

3 General Bonaparte OF Grenoble. (1866) (Modern), 24 x 13^^ 

4 Gaston de Foix. (1833) 14 x 

5 Tartar Warrior Checking his Horse . . . 21 x 17 

6 Elephant Crushing a Tiger. (1837) . . . . 8j^ x 12 

7 Arab Horseman Killing a Lion . . . 15 x 14 

8 Panther Seizing a Stag 15 x 22 

9 Wolf Holding a Stag by the Throat . . . 8x17 

10 Lion and Serpent. (No. i) (1832) . . . . 10 x 12 

11 Lion AND Serpent. (No. 3) 5^ x 7 

^ 12 Lion Seated. (No. 3) (1841) 7x6 

Horse, Turkish. (No. 2) ii^ x 12 

Bull Dragged to Earth by a Bear. (1839) • • sM ^ 

15 Tiger Surprising a Deer x 10 

16 Bull on THE Defensive. (1841). . . ..7 x iij^ 
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17 Bull Rearing. (1841) 

18 Stag, Doe, and Fawn . 

19 Lioness Standing 

20 Bear on Tree, Devouring AN Owl . . . . 

21 Panther Holding A Deer. (1839) . . . . 

22 Panther of Tunis. (1840) (Reduction) . 

23 Beagle Standing 

24 Lion Devouring a Doe. (Dated 1837) 

25 Elephant of Asia. (1833) 

26 Jaguar Standing. (Dated 1840) 

27 African Badger Robbing a Nest .... 

28 Wolf Caught in Trap 

29 Candlesticks (Pair) 

Ornamented with Bell Flowers, Leaves, and Scarabei. 

30 Hare, Ears Erect. (Modern) 

31 Rabbit, Head Raised, Ears Laid Back 

32 Rabbit, Head Down, Ears Laid Back 

33 Rabbit, Head Down, Ears Erect .... 

34 Turtle, Reduction 

35 Genet Carrying a Bird. Bas-Relief. (1831) . 

35 Leopard. Bas-Relief. (1831) 

35 Panther. Bas-Relief. (1831) 

35 Virginia Deer, with Antlers. Bas-Relief. (1831). 

36 Eagle and Serpent. Bas-Relief. (1824) . 

37 Eagle and Chamois. Bas-Relief. (1824) . 

38 Crocodile 

39 Stork Standing on Turtle ..... 

40 Lion Seated. Sketch. (Modern) .... 

Never produced by Barye in Bronze ; he left at his 
death the model in plaster. 

41 Faun, Scratching. (Modern) 

Never produced by Barye in Bronze ; he left at his 
death a wax model. 

42 Pheasant Wounded. (Modern) 

43 Hercules Carrying a Boar. Silver (Modern) 

44 Fox Terrier. Silver (Modern) 
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FROM THE COLLECTION 

OF 

SAMUEL P. AVERY, ESQ. 


Theseus and the Centaur Bienor. (Modern.) (1850) 29^ x 25^^ 
With Mahogany Pedestal. 

Elephant, with Indian Mounted, Crushing Tiger ii x 12 

Model. (1837) 

Boar Wounded. Model. (1839) . . . .6x8 

Eagle on Rock, Wings Extended . . . . 10 x 12^ 

Beagle Standing 6)^ x 12 

Lion Seated. (No. i) (1836) 14 x 12 

Jaguar Devouring an Agouti. (1847) . . . 2)4 x 8)4 

Sketch for the Jaguar Devouring a Hare. See No. i. 

Spaniel 3)4 x 6 

Deer of Java 5)4 x 7 

Pheasant, Left Foot Forward .... x 8 

Bear in Trough. (1834) (Modern) .... 4)4 x 5 

Fawn Lying Down. Numbered 8. (1840) . . 1)4^ x 4 

Cat Sitting 4 ) 4 x 3)4 


FROM THE COLLECTION 

OF 

THEODORE K. GIBBS, ESQ. 

Elk Surprised by a Lynx. (1834) .... 8)4 x ii )4 

Tiger Walking. New Model 9)4 x 16 

Jaguar Sleeping 3)4 x 9 

Horse, Turkish. (No. 3) 7)^ x 7)4^ 

Left Foot Raised. 

Deer in Repose, Standing 9x8 

Horse, Half-Blood, Head Lowered. Reduction 4)4^ x 7)4 
Horse, Half-Blood, Head Erect. Reduction . 5x7 

Dromedary of Algiers. Reduction . . . • 5)^ x 7 
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Pantuer of India 3>2 x 3 

Pointer 3x6 

Charles VII. Victorious. (1839) • • • . ii^ x 10 


FROM THE COLLECTION 

OF 

ROBERT HOE, ESQ. 


Juno 12 

Minerva 12 

Paroquet Seated on Tree iH ^ S 


FROM THE COLLECTION 

OF 

RICHARD M. HOE, ESQ. 

Ape Riding A Gnu. (1842) .... 

Lioness of Algiers 

Deer Walking 

Perchrron Horse 

Lion Walking. (1836) .... 

Tiger Walking. (1836) .... 

Two Bears Fighting. (1833) 

Wolf Walking 


9 X 10 

8 X iiyi 

8x8 

8 X 6|^f 

9 X 16 

X i6>^ 
8j^ X 6 

9 X 14 


FROM THE COLLECTION 

OF 

MRS. DAVID DOWS. 

Lioness OF Senegal 8xii>^ 

Horse, Half Blood, Head Lowered . . . 7j^ x iij^ 

Family of Deer, Group of Four .... 6J^ x 10 


BAR YE BRONZES. 


FROM THE COLLECTION 

OF 

RICHARD M. HUNT, ESQ. 

83 Thesf.us and Minotaur. (1848) 

84 Bull Rearing, Attacked by a Tiger. (1837) 

FROM THE COLLECTION 

OF 

ROGER FOSTER, ESQ. 

85 Tiger Surprising an Antelope. (Model) . 


FROM THE COLLECTION 
of 

THOMAS B. CLARKE 
86 Jaguar Devouring an Alligator 


ANTOINE LOUIS BARYE. 


A NOTE BY M. l£0N BON NAT. 


/ 


{From the “ Gazette des Beaux A rts^') 

* * I never saw Barye, but I have, neverthe- 

less, always truly worshipped him. 

Barye has been, and still is, one of my idols. 

How often have I been at the Luxembourg, only to 
see his Jaguar Devouring a Hare ’’ ! 

How many times have I traversed the Tuileries to gaze 
upon the paw of his Lion and Serpent ” — that tragic 
paw so wonderfully analyzed and modelled ! 

Barye seldom spoke of himself. I have read biogra- 
phies written by men who knew him well, who held his 
talent — I should say his genius — in the utmost venera- 
tion, and rightly so. They gave many details concerning 
his works, of his manner of living and working, of his 
general character; but not one of them could reveal the 
true secret of his inspiration, or tell from what source he 
drew his genius. He was taciturn, uncommunicative, 
observant, and, as I well know, devoted wholly to his 
art, passionately revering it, and analyzing, measuring, 
dissecting, and studying incessantly the anatomy and 
proportions of his models. That I know, and that is true 
science — the wonderful science that helped him to pro- 
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duce so many chef s-cT oeuvre^ and which is not to be 
under-estimated. 

But that of which I am ignorant, which I would like, 
above all,, to know, is, what transpired in his soul. 
Whence originated this instinctive knowledge of wild 
animals, this divination of savage power, unerring in its 
force, this fascination for the mighty shapes, which move 
so majestically, so nobly, in their enduring strength ? At 
what moment of his life did this great man, who com- 
menced as an apprentice to a steel engraver, a simple 
metal-chaser, discover within himself the noble sentiment 
which guided his power and genius? To what did he 
owe the conception, the revelation of this beauty, which 
brings man nearer to his God, and makes of him almost 
a creator? ^ * 

Failing the actual knowledge which would inform us 
when his genius first manifested itself, a knowledge in 
which almost all the biographies of celebrated men are 
deficient, let us not lose ourselves in useless conjecture, 
but be content with the facts which have been demon- 
strated. Thus, from his own words, we know that being 
“ keenly tormented by his intense desire to become a 
sculptor,” he entered the studio of BosiO, where, it ap- 
pears, nevertheless, he did not remain any length of time, 
since we soon afterwards find him with Gros. What led 
him to seek instruction from a painter? Was he attracted 
thither by a certain affinity of thought? Was it from 
this Gros, he who painted the Bataille d’Eylau,” that 
he drew his love for the heroic which later inspired him 
to the creation of “Theseus and the^Centaur ” ? Rather, 
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may it not be to the Assyrians and Egyptians, whose 
works he so venerated, and whose works as well as the 
Etruscan vases, he never ceased, even in his old age, to 
contemplate and study, — may it not be, I repeat, to the 
influence of the old masters that we ought to assign the 
inspiration of his talent? 

However pronounced may be the originality of an 
artist, however profound,. which is decidedly the term to 
employ in speaking of Barye, it is very difficult, even to 
one possessing the utmost perspicacity, to discover how 
much belongs to his own personality, and how much has 
been borrowed from his predecessors. Look at Raphael, 
for instance : he may copy, study his surroundings, be- 
come inspired by what he sees and what he believes to 
be greater than himself, yet he still remains the painter 
of grace and youth. Would Michael-Angelo, the 
Great, have painted the Sistine Chapel without SIGNO- 
RELLI ? The greatest of all artists, though he were, would 
he have invented alone these Titanic groups ? And 
without looking so high or so far, and taking more re- 
cent examples, would our celebrated school of artists 
have had its present renown and prestige without CON- 
STABLE ? The problem is a difficult one to solve, and 
is, perhaps, outside of the limits of this article. 

Besides, it is not Barye as a sculptor of the human 
form whom we have under consideration, however ad- 
mirable may be his group of Theseus and the Centaur,” 
however graceful the superb grouping of Roger and 
Angelica.” What does concern us is that in which he is 
absolutely unique, that which did not exist before him. 
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that which he has conveyed with the skill of a great 
master, which is and will remain his unquestioned and 
unquestionable glory. The animal, the true animal, liv- 
ing, roused, tragic, passionate, quivering, ferocious, cruel, 
fierce, and apprehensive, calm in his power, sure of his 
suppleness, of his speed, of the strength of his jaws, and 
the unerring aim of his blow. This is the subject upon 
which I would have liked to converse with Barye. To 
know whence this love, so true, deep, and intense, 
originated. 

Those who knew him said he had in his features, in the 
squareness of his jaw, in the expression of his lips, and 
the form of his mouth, something akin to the tawny 
beasts he sculptured. ^ ^ ^ He was reticent, I 

know, and must have been somewhat cold and exces- 
sively reserved, and had the slightly scornful and haughty 
demeanor which is characteristic of many great men who 
are but imperfectly understood. His emotions were 
deep and underlying, as are those of the truly great. 
Those of others never go beyond the surface. 

What a wonderful observer, what a sagacious mind, 
and what an analyst ! What extraordinary instinct, what 
admirable intuition of the animal ! Whether he mod- 
elled a deer, a serpent, an eagle, or a tiger, he conveyed 
them faithfully, characteristically, in their smallest details. 
Nothing escaped his notice. 

* * * They tell me Barye loved Barbizon. There 
were his quiet walks in the forest, solitary promenades, 
where he rested from the wearing life of Paris, where he 
encountered his graceful models and mastered the details 
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of their most unpremeditated movements and fleeting 
expressions. 

But the timid and shy were only a pastime for him, 
and it was not in creating them that he gave full scope to 
the intensity of his genius. It was the warring of savage 
animals that this great enthusiast demanded, the carnivor- 
ous animals; the poisonous jungle, the forest of thorny 
mimosas, where he could study the king of the forest in his 
lair, with his heaving flanks and tawny mane, lit up by 
two lurid sparks. He required the spectacle of elephants 
crushing tigers, gigantic serpents darting with the rapid- 
ity of lightning upon the passing antelope to suffocate it 
in their terrible coils, the lioness on a rocky height scent- 
ing the air, her powerful muscles contracted, ready to 
spring upon her prey, or the huge elephants of antedilu- 
vian races, crossing plains and mountains under a fiery 
sun, and destroying everything in their ponderous pas- 
sage. These were the scenes which made the paradise of 
Barye, this the world wherein his imagination loved to 
dwell, his true kingdom, his beyond all dispute. 

And no one before him knew how to wield the sceptre. 
No one before him knew how to intrepret the uncon- 
scious strength of the lion with his massive carriage, or 
the cunning and the cruel ferocity of the tiger and the 
jaguar. 

Look at his group in the Tuileries. A lion is passing, a 
boa-constrictor bars his way, the terrible paw descends, 
and while the serpent, held as within a vice, writhes with 
agony, and in a final supreme effort, in the death throes, 
tries to defend itself, the powerful beast remains unmoved 
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before his treacherous foe ; hardly does he deign to turn 
his gigantic head and only slightly erects his mane. Now 
and then he responds with a low growl to the sibilant 
hisses of his despairing enemy. But the paw executes, 
that wonderful paw, and all is there embodied. Admire 
it, — the hair turned backward to allow the claws, those 
terrible weapons, to penetrate unhindered, to move back 
and forth in their sheaths, and, sharp as daggers, they 
have only to close and unclose, and all will have been 
told, the tragedy enacted. 

But out of all this world of savage animals to 
which Barye owed so many of his chefs-dUvuvrc it is 
rather upon the tiger and its species, the jaguars and 
panthers, that I would bestow the palm. Look, for 
instance, at his Walking Tiger ” ; it is simply a marvel. 

In my younger days I have been at the menagerie, and 
there, drawn to and held by the beauty of these great 
creatures, I have remained for many hours watching the 
huge felines pace mechanically the floors of their too 
narrow prisons. The heavy paw doubles with admirable 
suppleness, the shoulder-blades rise and fall, the limbs 
move with an ease full of grace and harmony. One is 
fascinated, charmed, and remains riveted to the spot in 
a state of unreflecting contemplation. If a dog passes 
near the grating, the beast stops abruptly, raises its great 
head, the burning eyes fixed upon the animal, until the 
latter disappears, when the emotion subsides, the pur- 
poseless pacing is resumed, the fire dies out of the eyes, 
and the tiger lies down, or yawns with weariness, expos- 
ing its gleaming teeth. 
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Pitiful, great prisoners, created to range over limitless 
space, to live under tropical suns in untrammelled free- 
dom, and who so wretchedly exist here in the mists of 
Paris and the fogs of the North ! 

The apprentice metal-chaser must have often played 
truant to spend some hours of contemplation here, press- 
ing against the iron bars of the grating, and, perhaps, 
his heart throbbing at the revelation of beauty with the 
presentiment that the day would come when he would 
struggle with these proud models. And he was true to 
his convictions — and from the conflict came forth a 
conqueror. Look at his tiger ! Everything is so wonder- 
fully depicted in it ; the proportions, the suppleness of 
the limbs, the grandeur of movement, the carriage of the 
head, the size and development of the jaws, the shaggi- 
ness of the hair and the half-closed eyes. It is perfect 
and it is admirable. And if from the tiger Barye passes 
to the panther, he must represent it in ambush, or spring- 
ing upon a deer, and how admirable is not it also ! The 
panther springs and pounces with its whole weight, and 
with unerring precision, upon its victim and seizes it with 
its formidable teeth. The great paws spread widely 
apart, one upon the withers and the other upon the 
forehead, and in addition to these terrible weapons, the 
ferocious beast avails itself of its weight to arrest and 
paralyze the frightened animal, which, overcome by 
force, crushed by its tormentor, bows its head, and 
quivering, bathed in the sweat of death, utters a cry of 
supreme agony. 

I come now to the Jaguar Devouring a Hare.” I 
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believe that in the opinion of all it is the work of works 
of this man who has produced so many. It is as fine as 
the Esclave ” of Michael-Angelo at the Louvre. 
With his mouth the jaguar has seized the hare by the 
entrails ; the right paw is thrust forward, his nails lacerate 
the abdomen of the victim, and slowly, crouched to the 
earth, grovelling like a snake, he goes to devour the hare 
in the obscurity of his den. He anticipates his feast with 
intensely ferocious joy, “ avec la volupte gounnande d^i 
sangP as Edmond DE GoncoURT says in his able descrip- 
tion of the jaguar. His ears are laid back against his 
neck, the great muscles of which denote strength. Ner- 
vous tremors run along the length of his spine to the 
last vertebra of his tail ; the savage eyes converging to 
the centre have the horrible fixity of the eye of a viper. 
Woe to him who should attempt to rob him of his prey ! 
There breathes from this wonderful bronze thus con- 
ceived and executed an atmosphere of ferocity and 
savageness that is extraordinary. It is genius. 

Barye is one of the greatest artists of the age, I may 
even say of all the ages. If I had a comparison to make 
I should think of Balzac. Barye has understood the 
animal and conveyed it with a power equal to that which 
Balzac has manifested in those passionate researches in 
which he has so powerfully interpreted the heart of man. 
Both have left their ineffaceable stamp upon the world. 
There may be others who could do as well, but I doubt 
it ; none could ever excel. 


